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THE FAIRY QUEEN—HOMEWARD BOUND. 
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CHRISTMAS IN IRELAND—A LANDLORD DISTRIBUTING MEAT TO HIS TENANTS 
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CHRISTMAS IN MANITOBA. 
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THE TUG OF WAR. 
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DOLL-BREAKERS. 
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A MODEL BEEF-EATER, 
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A KNIGHT OF THE CLEAVER. 
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LOVE’S GALLOP, 
L 
Sue and I,-years ago, 
Took a ride; 
Through the wind, through the snow, 
Side by side! 
Through the fog, through the fen— 
Weary land !— 
On we jogged, steady then, 
Rein in hand. 
IL. 
She and I rode again— 
Pleasant dream !|— 
Slacker hands on the rein 
By a stream: 
Never mist, never showers— 
Why not sing? 
Trotting fast through the flowers 
Kissed by spring. 
Ith 
Through the moss! through the fern, 
Through the heat— 
‘Neath the blue, by the burn, 
Firm in seat— 
Rosy-cheeked—“ Life or death !” 
Is our ‘cry. 
Galloped now out of breath, 
She and I 
IV. 
Faster still—cares behind 
We outpaced : 
On we rode, through the wind, 
Till we raced 
Side by side. Neither gains— 
Why not die? 
Still we held to the reins, 
She and L 
Vv. 
Oh! the turf, how it rang 
To our steeds, 
As they raced and they sprang 
O’er the meads! 
Oh! the woods and their gold, 
On the day 
When the reins from our hold 
Slipped away! 


ROMANCE ON FOUR WHEELS. 
By F. W. ROBINSON. 
Wet, Sir, I’ve spelled it ali over in a wariety of 
ways, and I’ve come to the conclusion that it was 





a Call. I don’t mean one of those nasty things 
that they adwertise in the noosepapers as a sub- 
stitoot for life-belts, but a Call clean off the 


ranks, or out of the ranks, if you choose to look 
upon it in that light. And this is how it came 
about—in the Christmas time too, which makes 
it a proper sort of story for this time of the year, 
yousee. To begin with, then, I was the only cab 
to be found—the only cab that had turned up for 
ever so long, the porter at the station told me, 
with a good deai of bad langwidge, to which J 
was pretty well used, and even dealt in largely 
ou my own account. It’s no good mincing mat- 


ters about what J was at that time of my career, 
for the perlice knew it, and the charge sheets at 
the station proved it, and the back of my license had 
been specially ’dorsed in a neat round hand in or- 


der to catch the eye of the néxt official who might 
be curious enough to ask to see it. In fact, Sir, 
and to make a clean breast. of it, I was about 
as bad a cabby as ever trundled his four-wheeler 


within the radius, and out of it; I was a wampire 
cabman who preyed upon his customers, and was 
fond ofrum. 1 was an aboosive cabman, too, and 
let ’era have it hot and strong if they tried it on 
with me with their trumpery fares to the measly 
tanner, and nothink over, except a yard or two 


belonging to the next mile, which the stingy beg- 
gars wanted to argy on to their side of the ac- 
count. For we have lots of close-fisted uns, or 
near uns, or hard uns, I can tell you—they’re not 
all angels that wants driving home—and I ain’t 
been allers in the wrong, though tolerable often, 
p’r’aps, if you tot me up day after day, and calky- 
late my fines at Bow Street and other cribs of 
that kind, I nevor took less than my fare. I’m 
‘shamed to gay I took a great deal more once of 
a confused genelman from a City dinner, who 
gave me suverins for shillings; and the way in 
which I’ve bullied the defenseiess sex, when aged 
and borne down by parcels, brings the blush to 
my leather cheeks to think of now. 

Why I went out that partikler Boxing-night 
Ive never been able to properly understand. I 
had had a good day of it, and a fairish lot of 
stim’lant, though I wasn’t in any way unfit for 
business, as many of ’em were. I was never in- 
dustrious, and I lived werry much from hand to 
mouth, and generally with a glass in my hand; I 


was fond of my holidays in bar-parlers, on holiday 
occasions, I had lots of pals who wouldn’t have 
gone out a Boxing-night to drive the Queen of 


England home from the pantermine; I had even 
a friend at the door of the Swillchester, who had 


promised to pass me in when the company had 
settled down, and Mr, MacHowler had begun his 
pop lar war-whoop; and Bill Chumps had asked 
me to his private eing-song down at Stepney. But 
for some reason or other—I say now it was a Call! 
—I “ot my horse and cal; from Bones’s yard, and 
trundled off to business” about half past nine at 
night. I remembers thet I was in a misantrop- 
ical mood—I had been fined last week forty shil- 
lings, or a month—“ the money was paid,” the 


papers said, and I read it with pride, though I 
should have to pay it back in bits and with inter. 
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est to that screw of a Bones; but it was a bitter 
night and snowing hard, and too early for the 
theayter, and yet out I went, bang off to the Great 
Nutthern, or thereabouts rather—for I was not 
allowed to pick up fares inside the Company's 
property—oh, no!—not arf good enuf for ’em, 
Sir, Lor’ bless you—no!—though they would 
have gone down on their knees, the whole di- 
rection, if I had come in that night and helped 
‘em. I was in an aggerawating mood—I often 
was at that time with only arf my reg’lar quanti- 
ty of rum in me, I didn’t go on the rank, but 
drove along the Eustin Road, and then back agin 
to King’s Cross, and couldn’t see any one who 
hailed me, and was “engaged” to every body who 
wanted to ride partikler, and would have an an- 
swer out o’me. This was my rewenge on 4 
—I often did it—it was my orty sperit to refuse 
their fares and cut ’em dead. Hadn't they fined 
me forty bob ?—didn’t the Beak think that I 
shouldn’t have the money, and be obliged to do 
my month ?—hadn’t they worried me about my 
number, and measured the distance wrong, and 
told a lot of lies about my being imperent, and 
backed the blooming license ?—why should I take 
any body that pleased to shriek out “ Hi!” to me? 
Let ’’em “ Hi !”—I was blind and deaf, and I want- 
ed a good big fare, and exactly in the direction I 
was going presently—which was Stepney way, to 
Bill Chumps’s sing-song—and I wasn’t in a nur- 
ry, if other people were. 

Well, it rained and snowed and froze all at 
once in fine style, and the people in the streets 
were looking as nice and miserable as they could 
look, when I thought I'd turn the corner of Muf- 
fler Street, and draw up on the quiet side of 
“The Royal Veteran” and have just arf a quar- 
tern of Jamakey. I had nearly finished, and was 
wishing the landlady a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year, and telling her that I was bound 
to Stepney presently, when in bounced a perlice- 
man and a railway porter, jest as if the place be- 
longed to ’em. 

“Ts that yer cab outside?” asked the perlice- 
man. 

“Yes, it is my cab,” I said. 

“Then you ought to be in charge of it.” 

“Oh! ought 1?” 

“ And come out.” 

“ Werry well—I’m coming out.” 

“There's a fare waiting for you at the station,” 
said the porter. “Ihave been looking for a cab 
these ten minits; come on.” 

“Where's the fare want to go?” 

“Peckham. She’s—” 

“Tm engaged for ten minutes past ten to 
drive an old gent to Bedlam,” I said, a little too 
ironical, for I don’t think they believed me, “ and 
I’m sorry I can’t take her.” 

“Oh! that won’t do—” 

“ And I’m sorry I can’t take her,” I said again, 
when I was firm upon my box; and away I druv, 
despising them both. I heard the perliceman 
call out, “I know you, Jonas Pledge ;” but I didn’t 
mind his knowing me; and if I was engaged to 
take up another fare to Bediam, what / usiness 
was it of his? I wasn’t on the rank, or plying 
for hire, was I? 

I heard the porter say, “ Poor little gal,” too, 
which was the fare to Peckham he would have 
let me in for, I s’pose. Wot was a poor little gal 
to do with me? J wanted rich gals, and old uns, 
and unpertected uns in my wehicle, if I carried 
any gals at all. “Poor little gal,” indeed! I 
quite laughed at the notion when I had got out 
of sight and hearing of ’em. 

Presently I turned. A boy was tearing along 
the roadway after me, and I nearly run him down 
at fust. 

“Hi, cab! you’re wanted. ‘Old ’ard—wait a 
bit.” 

“Who wants me ?” 

“A large party—at the station—mother and 
kids from York—going to a ball—Stepney—oh ! 
haven’t I run!” 

“Stepney—are you sure they said Stepney ?” 

“Swear they said Stepney,” was the reply. 
“You ain’t engaged ?” 

“No. Jump on the box; they'll give you 
sumfink for fetching me to-night.” 

“They've promised me a shillin’.” 

“That’s liberal; I shall want a drink out o’ 
that.” 

“Right you are, guv’ner,” said the boy. 

Off we went to the station and to the arrival 
platform, where the guards were, and one or two 
perlicemen, and a girl in black sitting on a thump- 
ing wainscot box, with iron clamps at every cor- 
ner of it. I knew one of the perlice again, I 
knew the porter; I saw the boy wink at both of 
‘em and laugh, and I knew that I was sold— 
clean done for, and at my age, too, thirty-two 
and a arf, and with my eggsperience. This was 
the “ poor little gal.” I was sure of it before a 
word came out of their grinning mouths. 

“He ain’t engaged, he says,” shouted the boy. 

“T said I was engaged ; but if the fare warn’t 
more than a mile—” 

“Come, come; that won’t do here,” said the 
perliceman ; “we can’t have any of that non- 
sense. Give me your number, and give this lady 
a ticket, and take her to Lauristina House, Cir- 
cumambient Terrace, Peckham Rye, and look 
sharp about it, Pledge, or you'll hear from us 
again.” 

“This is a pretty sort of go,” I muttered. 

“Tf you ain’t afraid of him, there’s your cab,” 
said the porter to the lady; “but make sure of 
his number, and let ’em know at Scotland Yard 
if he’s sarcy, or asks too much. His fare is ex- 
actly two-and-six ; but you might spring another 
sixpence, as it’s a bad night, and if he’s civil; 
but he does not deserve it for all that. You are 
sure you are not afraid to go with him ?” 

“No,” said the girl, looking at me steadily ; “I 
don’t think he would de me any harm.” 

“Tm not going to hurt you, or to eat you,” I 
replied. 

i was not partickerly perlite over the job; but 





somehow—and odd it is to think of now—I was 
already softened by the t of one of the pret- 
tiest little faces that man ever clapped his 
eyes on. She was certainly the prettiest little 
woman Jhad ever seen—and one sees a lot of 
women in thirty-two years, if you look about you 
properly—and she wasn’t happy, but seemed as if 
she’d been a-crying a good deal. And she wasn’t 
what you would call a real lady—that is, a swell 
lady—with a house of her own to drive to, but 

ing like a trim, nicely dressed, neatly built 
little bit of a servant-maid, who was going to her 
new place, and had the whole of her property in 
that box which they were lumping on to my roof. 
And that’s exactly what she was: which shows 
that I was a man of hobserwation, with a hawk- 
like penetration, anyhow. 

She got into the cab and forgot all about my 
number, which I did not remind her of; for 
many of these fares get in like lambs, and turn 
out like raging tigresses when it comes to settling 
up. I thought I might as well be cautious. But 
the perlice looked at my badge, and the porter 
booked the number of my cab behind—which 
rceeding, though I pretended not to 


“Mrs. Botherton’s, Lauristina House, Circum- 
ambient Terrace, Peckham Rye,” she said. “I 
have it written here upon a card.” 

“ Give it me presently, if I ask you for it. Is 
this terris near the ‘ Kentish Drovers ?’ ” 

“T never was at Peckham. I don’t know any 
drovers.” 

“Oho!” I said, with a laugh at her innersence 
that didn’t do me any harm, She leaned out of 
the winder and thanked the porter and the per- 
liceman and the boy, who looked as pleased as if 
she’d given them arf a crown a piece; and then 
we went out of the station, and slowly along the 
greasy Gray’s Inn Road. 

Good gracious! it was a-snowing and a-blow- 
ing and a-freezing when we turned into the open 
street ; it was a precious sort of night to go off to 
Peckham Rye, when one had built upon a fare 
Stepney way—and the road all ice, too, and the 
’orse not so firm upon his hoofs as he had been 
eighteen or twenty years ys 

The little good humor that was in me, or had 
come out of me at the sight of the young woman 
in the cab, soon froze up with the weather, and I 
thought of the hardships of my life, and the dis- 
tance, and of Bill Chumps’s sing-song at Stepney, 
until I was in a wus temper than afore. 

We got to Peckham Rye somehow ; we didn’t 
walk or trot there—we slithered. Once or twice I 
tried to look through the frost on the winder-panes 
to see how my fare was taking it, and she seemed 
taking it uncommon easy, with herself screwed 
into a corner fast asleep. She didn’t seem to 
care that I was going clean out of my way to oblige 
her, and had to get back to Stepney—not she, in- 
deed. Whoever did think of a cabman’s feelings, 
or fancied that he had got any ? 

There was a perliceman in the road at last, and 
I pulled up and asked if he knew Circumam- 
bient Terrace. He did know, or he pretended he 
did—these Bobbies are allers so awful clever ! 

I had another mile to go—that was my luck, of 
course—and the Circumambient wasn’t on the 
Rye—what hignorant hasses people are with their 
haddresses !—but in one of the new roads at the 
back of the Rye, where all the building was going 
on by wholesale. He couldn’t exactly remember 
the exact spot, but I should find another officer 
further along, and he could put me in the way, as 
it was on his beat. 

But that other “ officer,” as he called him—the 
conceited cuss !—was too wise a man to do more 
duty than he could conweniently help on Boxing- 
night, and I’m in a condition to swear now that 
he was nowhere on his beat. I don’t blame him 
for making hisself comfortable somewhere, if there 
was a cook with a feeling heart down a Peckham 
airy, but I felt his loss uncommon. For he was 
nowhere about ; and if I went down one new street 
bumping and jolting along roads that would have 
been a disgrace to the army in the East, I went 
down a hunderd all exactly alike, all arf finished, 
half of ’em unlighted, none with human beings 
to be seen about, and not even a cat or a dog 
alive in ’em. 

Of course I lost myself; I had never been fur- 
ther than the Rye afore, and it was cross-country 
to me, and no mistake. As for getting hinfor- 
mation from any body, that was as much out of 
the question as if I'd been driving about the back 
slums of the South-sea Islands. I pulled up at 
no end of houses where the lights were behind 
the blinds, as if the folks were up and lively ; and 
those who did answer the knock—they weren’t 
many of ’em—gaped at me open-mouthed, and 
had never heard of such a place. All but one old 
man who kept a chandler’s shop and potted-lob- 
ster factory; he knew all about it. He was an- 
other of your wise uns, he was! I had come out 
of my way—I could have told him that—oh! I 
was ever so far out of my way! If I took six 
turnings to the right, and then crossed a field— 
oh! he f I had a cab with me, and there was 
only a swing-gate—well, if I went round the 
field, and got to the back of Hoggins’s Chapel, and 
then went straight on till I came to Smith Street, 
I should see Circumambient Terrace marked up. 
Which I never did that extrornary night, I will 
take my solemn oath on. I never found the ter- 
ris. To make my story short, it was beyend all 
my powers in the dark, and with nobody about. 
The fare, when she woke up, got hysterical, and 
then narvous, and at last skeered. I fancy she 
remembered the warning at the railway station, 
and thought p’r’aps that I had done it on purpose 
“to pay her out” for having to carry her against 
my will, And I was dead beat and frost-bit, and 
so was Bones’s knacker. 

About three hours after we had left King’s 
Cross we were in a Lord-forsaken street, at one 
in the morning, with two wheels of the cab in the 
ruts of the roadway, and the others ou what the 





parish called a path and kubstone. We haq 
stuck fast, and the horse wanted to lie down 
My fare had lowered the winder, and was look. 
ing out, pale and skeered, and my heart went 
clean into my boots at the sight of her dis. 
tress, and I was full of sympafy for her again 
Which was odd—which makes it more like a Cs! 
than ever—for I was wild and hard and savice 
enuf the moment afore, and could have bullicd 
my own mother, if I had had her handy. 

“Cabman, where are we ?” @ 

“ Blest if I know; blest if I'd care if it wasn’t 
for you.” 
wane “prs po - Ido? What will they 

at my p and my coming the is 
time of night?” : _ 

“Coniing there! why, we ain’t there, are we »” 

“Can’t you get on any further ?” 

“T don’t think I ealoiee be able to get off 
this kub; the coe got w somehow ; 
p’r’aps somebody will come by presently and help 
me with a shove.” = — 

“Can’t I help you?” 

“Oh, Lor’,no! Sit still, and be happy.” 

“ But the cab’s all on one side.” 

“Tt won’t go over.” 

“Where’s my box ?” 
pean y straight; it’s froze up there 

- 80 py too! 

ith all fright she uite sudden 
at this, and I ws glad to ee Detter spirits. 

“Do you know, I think you've done your best 
to find Mrs, Botherton’s.” 

“Pon my soul I have.” 

“Then I won’t cry any more. I'll try and 
bear up; but oh, what a dreadful place Lon. 
don is!” 

“This bit of it isn’t lively, certainly. Do you 
mind putting that winder up ?” : 

“ hy ” 

“Cos you'll catch your death of cold; and I’m 
going to run to the corner of the street to see if 
I can find any body.” 

“You won’t be very long, Mr. Cabman ?” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because I don’t feel safe in this dark street 
without you.” 

“Lor” bless you, almost the first Bobby you 
meet will tell you you’re safer without me by a 
long chalk.” 

“The first what ?” 

“Oh! never mind. What a gal you are to 
ask questions! I'll be back in five minits. You 
won’t find any body about to-night, I’m sure.” 

“T hope not. But don’t be long away.” 

It was odd for this country lass to be anxious 
about me, or for any body to be anxious about 
me, for the matter of that. I hadn’t had a soul 
to care for me, believe in me, say a good word 
for me, for fifteen years or more—I don't say 
that it wasn’t my fault—and the idea of any one 
wanting to see me again after I had even turned 
my back upon ’em—more partikler a fare—was 
most astonishing. I went away, thinking of this; 
I stopped at the corner of the next street to think 
of it again. I came back without finding any 
thing but half-built houses, scaffold poles, snow, 
and frost, but I thought of it all the way to the 
cab and Mary Daykin. That was her name, | 
found out soon afterward, and a werry pretty 
name it is. 

I found Mary Daykin and the cab on one side, 
and the horse anyhow, just as I had left the three 
of them, She had been looking out for me, too. 

“Oh, what a time you’ve been away!” she 


said. 

“Of all the infernal roads and streets; of all 
the—” 

“ Please don’t swear,” said Mary, “ only take me 
to Mrs. Botherton’s, Lauristina House, Cireum—’ 

“T shall swear orful if you.mention that beast- 
ly terris again. Can’t you sleep ?” 

“ Oh dear, no.” 4 

“Then come out of the cab, and I'll see if | 
can move it.” 

Mary did so. = 

“Shali I take the horse out of the shafts’ 
she asked. 

“You!” 

“T understand horses, My poor father was a 
coachman at York before he died.” ° 

“Was he, though? Almost in my line, eh ? 

“He drove the "bus for the Biffin Hotel for 
ten years.” 

“T drove a "bus once.” 

I drove into a gentleman’s carriage, and peeled 
the veneer and varnish off to the tune of six 
pounds four, and was sacked at a moments no- 
tice, too, but I did not tell her that. All that 
was in my happy days, afore I took to rum. 

“ How strange!” she said. “Ah! my poor fa- 
ther was very much respected. s 

I wasn’t. But I did not tell her that, either. 

“ And many a time in the stable-yard—we had 
rooms over the stable—he taught me how to har- 
me Ah! I think for all that we’d better let the 
animal be; if we take him out he'll be on his 
knees in a jiffy.” 

“ i” 

“ And as for sto} here, or letting you stop 
in this”—I did swear here; I couldn’t help it— 
“street any longer, blarmed if I do.” 

I made a dash at the cab and a wrench at the 
front wheels. I gave a sudden plunge with my 
whole body at the wehicle, and, crash, crash, the 
fore wheels came off the axle-tree, and the whole 
thing was smashed up and done for. It kept its 
upright position, though it looked more like a 
Bath-chair than a four- wheeler, and the girl's 
box stuck on the roof hard and fast, which was 
the only thing about the frost that night that 
there was any thing to be grateful for. : : 

“Oh, my!—oh! the poor horse! said Mary 
Daykin. ; om 

Not that there was any thing the matter wit 
the poor horse, except weakness and cold in the 
stummick ; he wasn’t hastonished ; he was dead 


” 
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and deaf to all emotion; he didn’t even look 
round to see what had happened; he might have 
been wondering what had become of his nose- 
bag, which I had forgotten was under the seat 
till that moment. 

“ What's to be done now ®” said Mary. 

“There was the rub down,” as the man says at 
the theayter. The position was getting mixed. 
What was to be done? What was te become 
of me, and especially of Mary Daykin, I couldn’t 
quite make out. 

“Can’t you think of wd thing to do ?” suggest- 
ed Mary Daykin, piteously. 

Ne Wall, if you'll allow me to get out of hear- 
ing, and have a darned good swear,I think I 
might pull my faculties together.” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that!” said Mary; “what 

will that do?” 

“Pve found it answer afore now.” 

“Not that, Oh, I’m so sorry for your cab, 

” 

“You'd better be sorry for old Bones, though 
the infernal rascal knew this cab wasn’t stronger 
than a box of lucifers when he sent it out to- 
night. He—” 

“T shall get the horse ou’ of these shafts, at 
any rate.” 

And, by George, Sir! before I could stop her 
she had done it, and the animal didn’t fall down, 
as I thought he would, but looked round for his 
nose-bag as much like a human critter as ever 
you saw in your life. We put him on his supper, 
and then I, at Mary’s suggestion again—if ever 
there was a thoughtful, good-tempered little wom- 
an, it was this one—took him out of the cold into 
one of the half-finished houses opposite, where the 
basement floor made quite a stable for him. 

When I came back Mary Daykin was in the 
cab, sitting all aslant, but quite content and pa- 
tient. 

“ve got here out of the cold, Mr. Cabman, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“If I don’t mind!” I exclaimed; “that’s the 
only place you can get to yet awhile, unless 
you'll do a run with me round the streets, and 
see if we can find that cussed terris.” 

“T shouldn’t care to leave my box.” 

“Ts there muck in it?” 

“Not a great deal, but it’s all I have in the 
world.” 

“T don’t think any body could make off with 
it easy,” I said; “ but we’re a foot deep in snow 
now, and you'll get your feet wet. Besides, I don’t 
believe there is such a terris, or such a house, or 
such a name as Botherton.” 

“Oh, my gracious !” 

“ You’ve been ’oaxed—we’ve both been ’oaxed.” 

“T don’t believe there’s any body bad enough 
in all the world to play me such a trick. I,” she 
added, “don’t know any body who dislikes me.” 

“T warrant you don’t,” I said, “ and we won't 
think it a ’oax till the daylight. I’m blowed if 
we won't have to stop here till the daylight, un- 
less I can find the place or another cabby. And 
that’s what I’m going to do now.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you to take all this trouble, 
and I sha’n’t forget it.” 

“ Thankee.” 

“What's your name? I don’t like to keep on 
saying ‘ Mr. Cabman.’” 

“My name’s Pledge. Wot’s yours ?” 

She told me, and that is how I came to know 
the name of Mary Daykin. 

I left her in search of the terris, and I had a 
run round the houses without finding it or any 
body. She hoped I wouldn’t go too far and lose 
myself, and her, and the horse, who was the best 
off of the three of us; and I turned up in twenty 
minits, and tapped at the glass to let her know I 
was there. 

“What a time you have been, Mr. Pledge !” 

“ Haven’t you been to sleep ?” 

“No.” 

“Try and have a nap while I make for the 
high-road. Perhaps if I get there and shout, 
somebody will hear me.” 

And off I went agin; but I might as well have 
tried to find the north pole as the high-road, or 
any road but these new buildings. I was clean 
lost. I tried a shout or two, but it was no use, 
and I came back to Mary Daykin with no good 
news to cheer her up. 

Meanwhile Mary Daykin had an idea—bless he: 
innersent little heart, she was from the country, 
indeed ! 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Pledge, if you were to 
knock up somebody at the houses that are vccu- 
pied—we have passed one or two—they would 
take us in till the morning, and give us some- 
thing to eat and drink ?” - 

“T think they wouldn’t myself,” I said; “and 
I think we should get into trouble for waking 
people up, too. But if you like, leave the 
box—” 

“No, I won’t leave my box,” saié Mary, very 
firmly ; “only with you,” she added, “if you'll 
mind it while I run round.” 

“You'd lose yourself in arf a minit, child,” I 
said. “There! try and go to sleep agin; I'll have 
another spin.” 

And away I went for the third time; and, by 
Jingo! it was a spin. I lost myself instead of 
her this time—lost my way clean, and could not 
find her for hours—the Lord knows how many, 
or where I walked, and how I went round and 
round this beastly neighborhood of bricks and 
mortar, under-done back streets, and sloshy fields 
and roads, with the snow going it all the time, 
and no human being about that dirty night. I 
began to think it must be a dream, when I turn- 
ed into the right street at last, and saw the frag- 
ments of my cab all of a heap in the road, just as 
T had left them, only the snow was thicker on the 
roof, and there was a perliceman—a real live per- 
liceman—at the cab door talking to Mary Day- 

in. 

As I came up I heard the perliceman say—he 
was a young, red-faced, but not a bad-looking, 


“Yes, that’s the man I thought.—Oh, you've 
come back at last, have you?” he said, address- 
ing me, 

“Did you think I was going to run away?” I 
asked. 

“J didn’t,” said Mary Daykin ; “I knew I could 
trust you, Mr. Pledge.” 

“Ah! Pledge is the name,” said the perlice- 
man, “You were at Kennington Lane Police 
Court three weeks ago.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“T heard the case. I've heard a dozen cases 
with you in ’em.” 

“You're lucky.” 

All my bad temper came back at the sight of 
that man, or at hearing him let out my little faults 
to Mary Daykin. She was nothing to me but a 
fare, efter all—never likely to be ; but somehow I 
didn’t want her to know that I'd been a bad un all 
my life a’most. And I didn’t want her to turn 
agin me, even for a quarter of an hour, which I 
calkylated might be the end of our acquaint- 
ance. 

“The sooner you’re rid of this fellow, the bet- 
ter,” he went on. “He might have robbed and 
murdered you in this street, and nobody the wiser 
—only I come down it once an hour.” 

“Wot a liar!” I exclaimed; and then I seized 
my adwantage here. “He can tell a good one, 
he ean,” I added; “ why, we’ve been here since 
one o'clock. Who's going to believe what you 
say ?” 

‘* Well, I say this—that you’ve come down the 
wrong turning purposely. There’s no good say- 
ing you don’t know your way about these parts, 
because you do, and I shall book the case and 
take your number.” 

“ Book away, and take what you like,” I said. | 

“ And if I have any more imperence, I shall 
lock you up. You've been drinking, and you 
weren't fit to drive.” 

I didn’t answer. I knew it was uncommon easy 
to make a case out of this. I thought how I had 
been booked and entered and warned at the Great 
Northern, and how the license would go for good 
or bad, and forever, after this unlucky night. 

“Tt’s a bad case, and you'll be summoned in 
the morning,” said the Bobby. 

“Summon and be—” 

“Don’t answer him—oh, don’t look so wicked 
as that!” cried Mary; “vou haven’t done any 
harm ; you’ve been all that’s kind and thought- 
ful, and you couldn’t help the accident. And he 
sha’n’t say a word against you, Mr. Pledge, while 
I can be your witness.”’ 

“ Gord bless you, young woman !” I burst forth. 
I couldn’t help it, but the tears came up into my 
eyes for the first time in all my cabman’s life. 

“Oh! If you haven’t any thing to say against 
him—if you’re satisfied—that’s a different thing ; 
but he és a bad un, and it’s lucky I’ve come round 
to help you.” 

“He’s not a bad one!” cried Mary, with her 
pretty face all aglow in my defense. 

Think of that, now—in my defense! 

“ And what are you squatting in that cab for ?”’ 
said the perliceman, turning upon her suddenly, 
like the wiper that he was. “Goodness knows, 
if you’ve been there since twelve, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, with Circumambient Ter- 
race the first turning to the right.” 

“ What!” cried Mary. 

“Wot!” cried I. 

“The first turning to the right—just round the 
corner. Oh, you know well enough,” said the 
policeman to me. 

“ Here, come in; help me to carry the box, if 
you’re a man and a brother, and let us have the 
young woman out of this mess.” 

“Tl keep an eye on the box till you send 
somebody round to fetch it,” said the policeman. 

“No, I won’t leave it with you,” said Mary, 
very firmly; “I can’t trust you. That’s my box, 
and I won’t leave sight of it.” 

“I’m sure he won’t run away with it,” I said. 

This was ironical, for two of us could have 
hardly managed that; but the man brightened 
up as at a compliment. 

“Tl help you,” he said; and he did when 
Mary had got out of the cab. And a rare tough 
job it was, hauling down that frozen box; we 
both got hot’and red and werry much strained 
over it, and it came away all of a run down hill 
at last, and drove one of its iron corners through 
the perliceman’s helmet, and shaved off three big 
buttons’ from his uniform. 

It was six o’clock when our little party of three 
went up the front steps of Lauristina House, a 
very little house in Cireumambient Terrace, and 
knocked at the front-door. We didn’t expect to 
be let in easy at that hour, but the door opened 
at once, and an old lady quite dressed, and with 
a night-cap on, stood in the passage holding a 
candle in her hand. 

“Oh! you have come,” she said, as mild as 
milk itself; “I thought the trains would be a 
little late on Boxing-night.” 

That old gal must have been an angel in dis- 
guise, I thought at first, but she had only been 
fast asleep in her chair all night, sitting up for 
her new servant, and did not know the time. 

“Tf you please, Mrs. Botherton, the cab broke 
down, and—” began Mary. 

“Yes, yes, tell me to-morrow,” she said, more 
snappishly ; “ you’re letting all the cold into the 
house. Pay the cabman, and come in, do.” 

“Oh dear, I don’t know how to pay you—for 
every thing,” said Mary, bewildered like as she 
took out her little purse. 

“ The fare’s arf a crown, and you might spring 
a sixpence more, as it’s a bad night, and if I’ve 
been civil,” I muttered. 

“Ah! that’s what the man said at the railway 
station; but—” 

“ The fare is about half a crown,” said the per- 
liceman. “I wouldn't give him more, miss; it’s 
his own fault if he comes out with ~ shaky cab.” 
“But,” began Mary again, “he has been so 





peeler, 


good and kind and thoughtful; he has—” 





“T'll make my bill out, and call to-morrow,” I 
said, huskily, “I'd rather not take any money 
now, please.” 

And I didn't. I turned away, but she called 
me back, 

“Very well. Think over what I owe you, Mr. 
Pledge, and please shake hands with me, and let 
me thank you.” 

“ No, not now-—to-morrow.” 

I shook hands, and she said—odd enough that 
was, too, to say it, 

“You're not a bad one, as he thinks, and I 
never will believe it.” 

“ Thankee—thankee.” 

I went away, and the “to-morrow” never saw 
me in Circumambient Terrace. Nor the next day, 
nor the day after, nor the week after those days, 
nor the month after that week. I didn’t want to 
see her just then, and as I was just then, and I 
didn’t want her money. I was not going to take 
three shillings from Mary Daykin; somehow I 
liked to think, and I was proud to think, that I 
had been of help to her without a bit of money 
for it. After all, I had done nothing but break 
down in a back slum, and keep her there miserable 
for hours, so the pride was took out of me by 
degrees, and I was left to wonder how she was 
getting on, and whether she ever thought of me, 
and still was sure I couldn't be a bad un. 

When I was quite sure that I wasn’t a bad un, 
I meant to go round to Circumambient Terrace, 
and show myself again ; but I wasn’t certain how 
long it would take to turn me out ’spectable. I 
was trying hard to get ’spectable, but it wouldn’t 
come all of a sudden, for fares are dreadful con- 
trariery, and my pals weren’t good uns, and rum 
was more tempting that winter than ever I re- 
member. But I gave it up at last—chucked rum 
clean overboard—took a pride in the next cab and 
horse old Bones found for me, and was reg’lar 
with my washing and shaving till they hardly knew 
me on the ranks, I was soorful clean. I was partik- 
ler over my personal appearance, they said, and I 
had to stand a lot of chaff from Bill Chumps and 
his sing-song lot—but I improved. I could feel 
myself improving all over—outardly and inardly. 

It was hard lines waiting, but I have said be- 
fore I wasn’t in a nurry, and I didn’t get puffect 
in the lump, but backslided a little once or twice. 
I had quite made up my mind to see Mary Day- 
kin again, and in a brand-new character too. One 
afternoon, about tea-time, I took an old party from 
the Bank to Camberwell Green—he was a very 
old party, and very weak, for two of his clerks 
carried him into the cab like a Guy Fox. In the 
Grove, Camberwell, I set him down, and he took 
my arm to the door. 

“Tivank you,” he said, “there’s your fare, my 
man.” 

He gave me three shillings and sixpence. 

“This is eighteenpence too much, Sir,” I said. 

The old gentleman leaned against his own door- 
post for support, and struggled for some time to 
get breath, 

“Bless my soul and body!” he exclaimed. 

“ Just eighteenpence,” I said. 

“Good Lud! Have you been long at your 
business ?”’ 

“Twelve years, Sir.” 

“T have been fifty at mine, and I have had a 
cab from the City all those years, and i have never 
been told that I paid too much before.” 

He took back his eighteenpence. I had not 
expected that quite, but it was on my conscience 
to tell him. I had improved so! 

“ You're a fine fellow,” he said ; “ you're a credit 
tocabmen. You can cal! for me every afternoon, 
if you like. You're a fine fellow, Sir.” 

I drove away as proud as a peacock. At the 
end of the grove I thought that as I was a fine 
fellow and a credit to cabmen, it was time I looked 
up Mary Daykin, and I went off in search of her 
at once, in the full flush of my poppylarity. I 
had a trouble to find that terris again—I lost 
myself three times in new streets, but there were 
people to ask questions of, and it was not long 
afore I was at the ‘dentical house where the per- 
liceman and I and Mary went up the steps in the 
morning after Boxing-day. 

It was extrornary how my heart beat under 
my badge as I walked up those steps. Was I 
getting fatand puffy? Wasn’tI well? It wasn’t 
likely I could be bashful at my age. Cabmen 
can’t be bashful—it ain’t nateral. Yet I was 
bashful when she, Mary, opened the door, prettier 
and trimmer than ever, stared for a moment with 
her big eyes full of wonder, and then broke into 
a merry laugh and clapped her hands. 

“ Why, I declare, if it isn’t Mr. Pledge !” 

“Yes, that’s him,” I answered. “I’m the bad 
un!” 

“Come in, please. I won't keep youlong. I'll 
just run up stairs and get—” 

“ Not the money !” I exclaimed, in a more wool- 
ly voice than ever; “don’t say anythink about 
the money. I ain’t come for that.” 

“ What have you come for, then?” she asked. 
“ Jest to see you—jest to see if you’re well.” 
“Oh! I'm very well, thank you,” she said, 
laughing. 

“That’s good hearing. And do you like your 
place ?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Botherton’s very kind to me.” 

“ And that’s good hearing too. I think I'll go 
now.” 

I turned to go. It had struck me sudden that 
I hadn't any thing to stop for, or to say. 

“But you haven’t told me how you are, Mr. 
Pledge ?” 

“Oh! I’m allers well.” 

“You caught a bad cold that night. You're 
husky now.” J 

“t's the fog on my chest.” 

“Why, it isn’t foggy.” . 

“ Tt’s comin’ up thick,” I stammered ; “ all down 
the Peckham Road, like soup. It'll be here pres- 
ently.” 

“Ts it, though? and— Oh! here’s my mis- 





tress !” 


Mrs. Botherton came out of her little parlor, 
and looked from one to the other. 

“T haven’t ordered a cab,” said she, 

“No, ma’am ; but—” 

“ And you aren’t going out in a cab, surely ?” 

“T’'m not going out at all, ma’am.” 

“T thought your young man was coming for 
you at six?” 

“Tf you please, ma’am, he’s not my young man ; 
and I wasn’t going out with him; and I told him 
this aaaing T would never, never keep company 
with him.” 

“ Who's she talking about ?” I asked. 

“Mr. Ri the--the policeman.” 

“ Wot—the per!iceman—the feller who—” 

“ Yes, that’s the man,” said Mary; “ he’s been 
calling ever since. He wanted me to go to the 
theatre to-night, as he’s off duty, and got an or- 
der,” 

“He’s a very respectable young man—I knew 
his father—he was a milkman, and had two cows 
on the Rye,” said Mrs. Lotherton. 

“Tf you're going to the play with the Bobby, 
Tl drive you there for nothin’,” I said, hoarser 
than ever; “not that I like him—not that I 
shouldn’t die happy if I was to run over him; but 
I'll do it, if you’re going.” 

“Tm not going.” 

“ Don’t you like him ?” 

“T can’t bear him ; but he’s been here calling 
ever so many times since that night, on one excuse 
or another ; and I can’t abide him.” 

“Tm precious glad. Good-evening.” 

I could not say any more that night; I went 
away happy but muddled from my pretty Mary 
and that wicked old match-maker, her missus. I 
called again, though—without my cab—and at 
last took Mary to the theatre myself, ali by my- 
self, and in a new suit that made a tremengious 
swell of me. I wrote to ber fust, and she sent 
word back she’d come, and a happy evening we 
spent together in the pit. 

Going home that night, I drove her home in a 
hanzom, I told her through the trap in the roof 
that I wasn’t a bad un any longer, and that it 
was her own blessed self that had made a differ- 
ent man of me, and she cried a little, and said she 
didn’t doubt it, and that she had never doubted 
me. I made her an offer through that trap— 
reg’larly proposed—and was aceepted ! 

And so we kept company together when we 
could, and Mrs. Botherton allowed me to visit once 
a week, and see Mary, and I saved up, and Mary 
saved up, and Bones is going to let me have a 
cab of my own next week for fourteen pounds 
paid down, and the rest in monthly hinstallments 
till it’s squared, and Mary next week will be my 
own Mrs. Pledge. 

There, that’s the long and short of it, Sir, and 
you’re quite welcome to put it all into print, tidy- 
ing up the langwidge here and there. It was a 
Call, wasn’t it now? And it was all through my 
dear Mary, Heaven bless her ! 





THE CRUISE OF THE “NANCY 
JANE.” 
Tar sky was dark, and the iron-bound coast 
Of the Battery loomed nigh, 
When stout Ben Bow, of the Nancy Jane, 
O'er the billows cast his eye; 
But his eye returned, and its steadfast glare 
At his nose’s tip renewed, 
For the cast came too, that had dweit therein 
Ever since the world it viewed. 


Then a sigh he heaved o’er the Nancy's bows, 
With a wild convuisive throe, 

And he muttered words which I can't repeat, 
For his speech was somewhat low. 

Then his glass he seized, end he looked again, 
With an anxious gaze and keen; 

But the inky flood he swept in vain, 
For he couldn’t sweep it clean. 


And aye the frown on his brow increased 
As he marked the driving clouds, 
While dead-eyes gleamed through the growing gloom, 
And the air seemed full of shrouds. 
Down into the fathomlese deep he hove 
The lead, with a seaman's prayer; 
But the fathomless deep it proved indeed, 
For there wasn’t a fathom there. 


Then murk and murkier grew the sky, 
And fiercer rolled the tide, 

And bold Ben Bow was quite unmanned, 
So he raised his voice and cried. 

Unmanned was he, and he well might be, 
For his men were all ashore; 

And he cried aloud, for he cried “* Ahoy!” 
Till his cry became a roar. 


“ Ahoy!” he cried, and across the tide, 
“ Ay, ay!” his men reply { 

But never they’d answered yet as tars, 
Thongh they oft replied “ Ay, ay!” 

For though as stanch as tars may be, 
Each day saw new disasters, 

As the Nancy Jane was a brig, d’ye see, 
And none can serve two-masters. 


Then his mate drew Ben aside, wio seemed, 
As the crew said, “ much consarned,” 

For oft his shaggy brows he knit, 

And his eyes at times he “ darned,” 

For the dreaded blow seemed near at !ast, 
Ae his hoard of choice Havanas 

Had all been “smoked,” so his mate opined, 
To judge by the customs manners. 


But higher and higher the waves arose, 

And first the anchor parted, 

And then, it was seen, not merely a plank, 

But the whole of the ship had started. 

When this the customs officer saw, 

His heart grew sore with trouble, 

For the captain toward him stretched his hands, 
And the sight he saw was double. 


At that, to the shore he madly rashed, 

And shouted “Avast! Belay!” 

But small and smaller the Nancy grew, 

For she quickly wore away. 

And lo! as he watched, that noble ship, 

With a sort of shuddering quiver, 

With her captain bold and her crew, went down— 





But she only went down the river! 
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